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or to recognize any official statute drawn up in the
French language, it was more impossible to allow the
use of French laws. A people composed of ignorant
peasants could not be permitted to claim equality with
their masters or demand for themselves privileges so
far reserved for the authentic subjects of His Majesty,
the exercise of which, moreover, was confessedly im-
practicable or dangerous in a colony.

These French laws which formed the framework of
their social and family life were, in some ways, together
with their language, the essence of their heritage. The
Canadians were devotedly attached to them and were
no more ready to sacrifice them than they were to
separate from the Catholic Church. "Their Laws and
Customs were widely Different from those of England,'*
said Governor Carleton, "but founded on natural Jus-
tice and Equity as well as these." In the period of
uncertainty and confusion which followed the Treaty
of Paris, the Canadiens remained in doubt whether
their laws would be retained until the time that the
Parliament in England, accepting the point of view of
generous English officials and anxious to conciliate the
Canadiens at a period when the first rumblings of
revolt were making themselves heard in Boston,
adopted in 1774 a Bill, known in history as the Quebec
Act. It is not without reason that the former subjects
of the King of France regarded almost as a Magna
Carta this first in a long series of imperial statutes of
which the most recent is the Statute of Westminster.
The French Canadians of today quote the Quebec Act
as a law which marked once and for all the consecration
of their rights and privileges and the official recog-
nition of the French achievement. That year French
civil law which had been introduced into the country a